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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Implication and Linear Inference. Bernard Bosanquet. London 

and New York : Macmillan and Company. 1920. Pp. viii + 180. 

In this book Dr. Bosanquet has undertaken, as he tells us, "to 
develop and elucidate the non-syllogistic principle" on which his 
Logic was founded. In doing this, he has brought his views on a 
number of fundamental logical questions into relation with those of 
certain other contemporary and recent writers, and thus given 
additional significance and interest to the present discussion. The 
book is the outcome of Dr. Bosanquet 's long and fruitful occupation 
with this subject, and contains in clear and pointed form some of the 
more important logical doctrines at which he has arrived. It would 
be difficult to find anywhere within the same compass a treatment of 
inference so complete and philosophical. The discussions of the 
character of the true a priori (p. 94 et passim), of "logic and the 
study of the mind" (Chap. VII.), and of the relation of "Judgment 
and Supposition" (Chap. VIII.) are characterized by the insight 
and grasp that come from a well-examined and coherent view of the 
mind and its experiences. 

It is true, I think, that readers who are familiar with Dr. Bos- 
anquet 's Logic as well as with his treatment of logical questions in 
his Gifford Lectures will find nothing in this volume that is substan- 
tially new in principle. But the author's logical principles here 
gain a new emphasis and perspective by being brought to bear upon 
the problems indicated by the title, and also by the illustration and 
support they receive from the many illuminating examples of vari- 
ous concrete types of reasoning which are examined in the course of 
the argument. One thus comes to feel to a remarkable degree the 
solid ground of experience beneath one's feet, and is made to realize 
anew that logical principles do not have their reality in an abstract 
realm apart, but are nothing but the expression of the movement 
and life of the mind. "Truth, in short, is not merely an antecedent 
framework, but a spirit and a function" (p. 163). 

"Inference," Dr. Bosanquet tells us, "includes prima facie 
every process by which knowledge extends itself. When, by reason 
of one or more things you know, you believe yourself to have arrived 
at the knowledge of something further, you claim to have effected an 
inference" (p. 2). And it is impossible to doubt that we are in pos- 
session of some knowledge, that there is nothing true. "It is agreed 
in principle that we possess a province of assertion on the whole 
justified, which we call truth. . . . Thus it would seem to be a nat- 
ural assumption that in establishing the details of our knowledge we 
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transfer the character of certainty which we primarily recognize in 
the provinces of truth as a whole, to the several matters which we 
progressively establish within it. And a general consideration which 
merely embodies this presumption might be rendered by some such 
formula as 'This is nothing.' The essence of an inference then 
would be in showing of any suggested assertion that unless we ac- 
cepted it, our province of truth would as a whole be taken from 
us" (p. 3). 

In developing this view of systematic inference the author is ac- 
cordingly able to contrast his position both with the traditional view 
of the syllogism as maintained by formal logic at its worst, and with 
the standpoint of its opponents who attack it from the empirical 
point of view. Moreover, he is able to show convincingly that there 
is no distinction between these two views in fundamental principle : 
both proceed to a conclusion by means of "linear inference." As 
opposed to this, the true method of inference is through recognizing 
the "implications" of the system in which we find ourselves. The 
starting-point of inference is thus neither a general principle nor 
sense-data in the form of instances, but it proceeds from within a 
whole or system already apprehended as such. Two things are es- 
sential : concrete knowledge of the subject matter and some insight 
into the form or principle of the whole. Both the formal syllogism 
and the type of induction that depends upon enumeration of partic- 
ular instances fail to conform to these requirements; the one by at- 
tempting to operate with the abstract form as sole principle, and the 
other by abandoning the lead of any kind of a principle and con- 
tenting itself in the end with a simple whole of enumeration. As 
Dr. Bosanquet points out, in neither of these methods of procedure 
do the extremes interpenetrate each other: they are both linear in 
that they simply go up or down and do not carry their starting- 
point with them in such a way as to transform the conclusion. 
Whether we go up or down the result is the same : there is no deter- 
mination of one extreme by the other and, accordingly, no attain- 
ment of genuine rationality in the result. 

If the reader is not already familiar with Dr. Bosanquet 's thought 
and method of writing, there is danger that he may fail to appreci- 
ate the range and significance of the arguments set down here in such 
a condensed form. The theory of the a priori, to which I have 
already referred, follows as a consequence of the view of systematic 
inference in accordance with the principle of Implication. The 
author's Gifford Lectures of several years ago set forth the same 
interesting corollary upon which he here lays emphasis, viz., that 
the parts of our knowledge that are really necessary and self-evident 
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do not exist as isolated formal propositions, but constitute whole 
concrete systems or aspects of our experience, such as art, or reli- 
gion, or philosophy. I can mention only one other topic discussed in 
this most compact volume. As is well known, a great deal of dis- 
cussion has gone on in regard to the relation of Logic and Psychol- 
ogy. In the years before the war there raged, especially in Ger- 
many, a sharp controversy in which the party names were Psycho- 
logismus and Logismus. It would be too much to claim that the 
question has been in any sense settled by the careful analysis of Dr. 
Bosanquet's chapter, but it seems to the reviewer to contribute 
greatly toward the clearing up of ideas on this subject and to furnish 
a new starting-point for the discussion of this most fundamental 
problem. 

Bacon has said that some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested. This book be- 
longs by good right in the last mentioned class. 

J. E. Ceeighton. 

Cornell University. 

Imagination and Its Place in Education. E. A. Kibkpatriok. 

Boston: Ginn and Company. 1920. Pp. 214. 

' ' This power of viewing the absent as though it were present . . . 
is imagination." The book has three parts. Part I., "Imagination 
and Related Activities," is a review of current conceptions about 
mental images, association, memory, dreaming, and the relationship 
of feeling and of reasoning to imagination. Part II., "The Imagi- 
native Life of Children," gives descriptive accounts of children's 
plays and day-dreams. There is also a discussion of the character- 
istics of imagination at different ages. Part III., "School Subjects 
and the Imagination," includes comments on the use of imagination 
in reading, spelling, drawing, arithmetic, etc. 

The book is readable and straightforward, and is one that a 
student ought to grasp without much supplementary explanation. 
Some of the exercises at the end of the chapters, however, seem too 
large to be handled by the type of student for whom the text is 
designed. For example, the question on p. 166, "Does practise in 
using the creative imagination in one line increase originality in all 
lines? Give proofs." The book as a whole should prove useful 
and stimulating. 

K. Gordon. 
Carnegie Institute op Technology. 



